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A STUDY OF MOOD * 
by 
Don W. DysiINGER 
University of Nebraska 


It is generally conceded that moods, or the fluctuations in the 
general level of affectivity, are important factors in behavior. Due 
to its variability, mood must be studied either by means of records 
or judgments made at frequent intervals or by reports covering 
periods of considerable length. The investigations reported to date © 
indicate that several approaches have been used in an effort to deal 
with these conditions. 

The questionnaire method was used by Cason (1) in his study of 
“The Curve of Feeling.” His 899 subjects filled out questionnaires 
in which they reported on the average level of feeling at different 
hours of the day, days of the week, and months of the year. These 
reports were made in terms of a scale on which plus five indicated 
“the best that anyone can feel, minus five the worst that anyone can 
feel, and zero the approximate average level of feelings of the whole 
population”. He found that the average level of feeling was lowest 
during the first and last half hours of the day; that Monday showed 
the lowest average level of feeling of the week. The annual varia- 
tions reached low points in the months of January, February and 
March and high points during June and September. He also found 
a general tendency for his subjects to rate themselves above the point 
marking the average level of feeling for the entire population. 

A similar study was reported by Springer and Roslow (4) in 
which the same method was used. These investigators based their 
conclusions on data gathered from similar questionnaires filled out 
by 133 male college students. In addition, a re-test was given after 
an interval of 30 days. Their results were essentially the same, but 
they reported the method to be relatively unreliable. The obtained 
coefficients of reliability varied from .32 to .70, with an average of 
47. They pointed out two possible sources of error in the method; 


* Manuscript recommended for publication by Dr. J. R. Kantor, June 
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148 DON W. DYSINGER 

first, the premium placed upon memory, and second, a possible 
tendency among the subjects to rate themselves as they should feel 
rather than as they actually feel. 

Fisher and Marrow (2) reported a study of moods induced 
through post-hypnotic suggestion. Association tests were given, and 
both the associations and the association times were used in compar- 
ing the effects of moods of depression and elation. They found 
qualitative differences in the associations of the subject as well as 
changes in response time. During hypnotically induced periods of 
depression the response time was found to be 167% of that for 
normal moods. No significant differences between response times for 
normal and elated moods were found. 


Hersey (3) studied the emotional cycles of workers in an indus- 
trial plant. In the measurement of mood he used both the introspec- 
tions of his subjects and observations of appearance, general be- 
havior and attitude made by the experimenter. The former were 
recorded through the use of a scale varying from plus six, marked 
‘happy, elated, to minus six, marked ‘worried’. Each step of the 
scale was indicated not only by number but also by descriptive terms. 
Seventeen subjects were used in this study, five for a period of five 
months and 12 for a period of one year. Hersey found evidence of 
a cyclical trend in ‘emotional tonus’ characteristic of the individual. 
These cycles were reasonably constant for each subject, varying less 
than one week from the average. The investigator suggests that these 
cycles may be due to variations in metabolic activity. 

Sullivan (5) reported an investigation of “Mood in Relation to 
Performance”. At the beginning of each experimental period each 
subject reported his mood by means of a scale prepared for the 
purpose. The scale was ten centimeters long, and indicated the 
range of moods from extreme depression to extreme elation. The 
subjects were instructed to mark the scale according to the mood at 
the time in relation to these extremes. Thus the subjects made a 
rapid quantitative report on mood, reducing to a minimum altera- 
tions which might result from lengthy introspections.* The per- 
formance tests used included speed of tapping, strength of grip, 
controlled association, free association, addition, reproduction of a 
line of variable length, pulse rate and blood pressure. Sullivan con- 


* Several subjects in the present investigation reported a tendency toward 
an alteration in mood when eonsiderable time was spent in introspection. 
Judging solely from these spontaneous reports the change was usually toward 
the point of indifference. 
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cluded that “the conspicuous feature of this investigation is the low 
coefficients that result from correlating measures of mood with tests 
of performance.” 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine whether 
or not this graphic method is suitable to be used in studying the 
variability of mood, and the determination of factors which are 
operative in bringing about these variations. Specifically, the rela- 
tionship between the subjects’ judgments of mood and physical condi- 
tion is the main problem. For this putpose blanks were prepared 
containing scales for both judgments. The mood scale consisted of a 
horizontal line 80 centimeters in length, with a short vertical mark 
at the mid-point. The left end of this scale was marked ‘Depressed’ 
and the right end ‘Cheerful’. Near the bottom of the blank was the 
scale for recording judgments of physical condition. This line was 
54 centimeters in length marked ‘Poor’ and ‘Excellent’ at the right 
and left ends, respectively. An explanation of these terms was given 
in the typed instructions furnished each subject, as follows: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Date and Time: Indicate the time to the nearest five 
minutes, e.g. 10:25 a. m. 


Mood: The scale is to be marked according to the mood 
existent at the time. Consider the extreme of depression 
to be the most depressed state that you have ever ex- 
perienced, and the extreme of cheerfulness to be the most 
cheerful state that you have ever experienced. Draw a 
line across the base line of the scale at a point which 
which indicates your present mood in relation to these 
extremes. 


ty 


Comment: This space is provided for terms descriptive 
of your mood, such as blue, elated, etc. This space may 
be left blank if you so desire. 


4. Cause of Mood: This space is provided for a statement 
of any circumstances or conditions which you belive to be 
responsible for your mood at the time. If you can think 
of no reason for the existence of the mood indicate this 
by writing ‘none’ in the space. 
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5. Intervening Affective Experiences: Emotional experiences 
since the previous blank was filled out are to be included 
here. Identify the type of emotional experience, such as 
anger, fear, etc., and indicate the affective tone of each 
as (a) very pleasant, (b) pleasant, (c) unpleasant, or (d) 
very unpleasant. 


6. Physical Condition: Check the horizontal line at a point 
indicative of your physical well-being at the time. “Excel- 
lent’ indicates the extréme of physical well-being and good 
health. ‘Poor’ indicates the opposite, actual illness. 


7. Comment: This space is provided for terms descriptive 
of your physical condition at the time. Indicate specifically 
the nature of any physical complaints, e.g. tooth-ache, 
head-ache, etc. 


Prior to the beginning of the experimental period each observer ° 
was given verbal instructions in regard to the following: (a) selec- 
tion of time of report, (b) consistency in keeping records, (c) rate 
of recording judgments, (d) the avoidance of reference to blanks 
previously filled out. Each subject was allowed to select the two 
daily periods at which the records were to be made. It was suggested, 
however, that a minimum of four hours intervene between the two 
reports. In regard to consistency the observers were requested to 
refrain from recording judgments as of some previous time; judz- 
ments were to be recorded only for the time at which the blank was 
filled out. This was done in an effort to reduce to a minimum the 
memory factor. They were also instructed to record their judgments 
rapidly. 

Twenty-six subjects began the experiment of whom 16 returned 
a sufficient number of blanks to warrant their inclusion in the study. 
Of these, six (observers A to F) were men and the remaining were 
women. Subject G had no formal schooling beyond the high school. 
Subjects F, H, K, L, M, N, O, P, and Q were undergraduate stu- 
dents with six or more hours of psychology completed at the time. 
The remainder of the observers were either graduate students or 
staff members in the department of psychology. 

The recorded judgments of mood and physical condition were read 
in terms of centimeters, using the mid-point of each line as the 
point of reference. On the mood scale judgments of cheerfulness 
were considered plus, those of depression minus. The judgments 
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of physical condition were considered plus if on the ‘excellent’ side, 
and minus if on the ‘poor’ side. 

In an effort to determine the reliability of the recorded judgments 
so obtained several subjects were requested to check ten mood scales 
in succession, each of which would represent the mood of the subject 
at the time. This was done several months after the close of the 
experimental period. The results obtained from five subjects are 
given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY OF RECORDED JUDGMENTS 


First 
Observer Judgment Mean $.D. No. 
A 5 5.0 | 18 
3 | .54 10 
17 14.9 1.04 10 
D 10 9.8 .60 10 
—l1 —11.0 89 10 
15 15.3 .90 10 
8 75 10 
20 20.2 1.08 10 
12 12.0 10 
11 12.0 45 10 
K 31 32.6 1.02 10 
M 17 16.9 1.14 10 


The figures in the second, third and fourth columns are in centimeters. 
The ‘first judgment’ is included for purposes of comparison with the mean 
for ten judgments. 


Although these data do not furnish a statistically reliable criterion 
of the accuracy of a single recorded judgment made by the subject, 
it seems reasonable to assume that measured differences amounting 
to 3.5 cm. to 4 cm. indicate a real difference in mood. Only in the 
case of the judgments of M was the range as much as 4 centimeters; 
in the remainder it was 3 centimeters or less. This fact, together with 
the size of the standard deviations, lends plausibility to the assumption. 


The relationship between the judgments of mood and those of 
physical condition are given in Table II. 
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TABLE II 
Mood Physical 
oO Mean M.V. Mean M. V. r No. 
A —0.7 3.1 +11.5 1.8 .034 + .070 93 
B +2.9 7.3 —0.1 3.6 .345 + .062 93 
Cc +2.5 3.3 —1.2 24 .458 + .047 128 
D 43.3 8.7 +9.0 6.5 546 + .057 63 
E +12.0 As +12.3 5.7 .397 + .061 86 
F 42.8 7.9 +0.5 4.0 495 + 061 70 
G +23.6 i +11.0 7 .740 + .041 55 
H +5.6 7.4 +7.5 4.9 200 = .101 38 
J +5.9 11.4 —1.3 6.7 376+ .053 121 
K +10.8 7.2 +9.7 5.8 ort 90 
L +0.4 4.8 +21.1 3.3 .584 + .074 36 
M +3.2 11.1 +10.7 8.4 .219 + .084 59 
N +0.8 3.8 —0.4 1.3 .020 + .071 89 
O +5.2 8.3 +35.6 2.6 + 055 98 
P +3.6 17.4 —2.1 8.6 .271 + .080 62 
Q —14.2 10.7 +12.9 3.0 —.361 + .079 55 


The means for the judgments of mood and physical condition are under 
corresponding headings. The M. V. indicates the mean variation of judg- 
ments. The coefficients of correlation are between judgments of mood and 
those of physical condition made in the same report. All measures are in 
centimeters. 


It is to be noticed that the coefficients of correlation between judg- 
ments of mood and those for physical condition are extremely variable, 
from —.361 to +.740. Only one of the 16 coefficients is negative, 
however, and it is possible that this may be explained on the basis 
of the unusual conditions which existed during the experimental 
period. The critical illness of a relative at the time may have been 
operative in this result. Of the remaining 15 coefficients five are not 
statistically significant. In several of these cases a sufficient number 
of reports were made to warrant the conclusion that mood and 
physical condition varied independently of each other. The coefh- 
cient of +-.74 was obtained for the judgments of the one naive subject. 

It is obvious from these results that the subjects’ judgments of 
mood did not maintain anything like a constant relationship to their 
judgments of physical condition. An examination of the complete 
records makes this fact even more apparent. In 29 instances reports 
were made of cheerful mood and poor physical condition, with a 
minimum difference of 20 centimeters. In 94 instances depressed 
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moods were reported together with superior physical condition with 
a minimum difference of 20 centimeters. Although the units of 
measurement are not comparable from subject to subject, yet this 
serves to illustrate the fact that these two variables do not follow 
parallel courses. It would seem from these results that poor physical 
condition is usually accompanied by a depressed mood. However, 
moods of depression are frequent with no corresponding variations 
in the physical condition. 

Means were determined for the judgments of mood as reported 
by each subject. It was found that in only two cases was the mean 
negative on the depressed side. The remaining 14 varied from +0.4 
to +23.6. This apparently corroborates the findings of Cason (1) 
and Springer and Roslow (4) that there is a general tendency to 
over-estimate ones own level of feeling. ; 

The mean variations of the judgments of mood are to be found 
in Table II. Marked individual differences in the variability of mood 
are apparent. In some cases the mood curve varied little from its 
average level, notably subjects A and C. In other cases the variation 
around the mean was quite marked. These variations also showed 
qualitative differences. Subject J showed frequent and sudden altera- 
tions in mood from cheerfulness to depression, or the reverse. In the 
reports of other subjects, notably D and G there was an obvious 
tendency for a given mood to persist over a period of several days. 
However, none of the records showed definite evidence of a regular 
periodicity. An indication of possible periodicity may be gathered 
from the records of subject N. This observer's judgments of mood 
varied little from day to day with the exception of two marked mood 
swings, each of which lasted over a period of two days. In one of 
these the mood dipped to —30, or through a period of marked de- 
pression. The other swing, which reached its peak on the 25th day 
following the above, reached +24, or through a period of marked 
cheerfulness. The extent of these swings is emphasized by comparing 
them to the mean and mean variation of all mood judgments, +0.8 
and 3.8 respectively. Aside from these periods no judgments were 
given above +8 or below —8. No reports were made of unusual 
factors which might account for the variations, nor were there re- 
ports of accompanying changes in physical condition. The experi- 
mental period was not sufficiently long to warrant conclusions regard- 
ing whether or not these variations were periodic or aperiodic. 

The lack of correspondence between these findings and those of 
Hersey may be due to differences in method. In the latter study 
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judgments were recorded four times during each work day, and the 
experimental period was much longer. Further, in the present study 
all data were gathered from introspective reports. Either or both of 
these factors may account for the differences in the obtained results. 

The data have not furnished any evidence of a daily periodicity 
of mood. Averages for morning and afternoon judgments were de- 
termined, and the sigma of the difference found. The difference in 
means was most marked in the reports of subject B, that for the 
morning judgments being 4.8 and for the afternoon judgments 0.5. 
However the actual difference was only 1.90 times the sigma of the 
difference. It is possible that a statistically significant difference would 
be found if the experimental period was extended. However, in eight 
of the 16 cases the actual difference was less than 1.0 which makes 
such a finding improbable. The fact that judgments were recorded 
only twice daily, and at times selected by each observer, is a factor 
which may be operative in these results. A practical approach to this 
problem which will avoid the shortcomings of the questionnaire 
method is not immediately apparent. 

In comparing the variability with the average level of mood a rank 
order coefficient of correlation of .426 + .139 was found. Although 
this coefficient is not statistically significant, it may be indicative .of 
a tendency for those whose moods maintain the highest average level 
to experience the greatest variation in mood. Such a conclusion 
would have to be drawn from records obtained from a larger group 
of subjects, however. : 

A large number of factors were mentioned by the observers as 
causes of moods. Those appearing most frequently in the reports 
were classified and tabulated. It was found that the most frequently 
mentioned single cause was the progress made in the work of the 
day. Nine of the 16 subjects mentioned this ten times or more, while 
it was never reported by one subject, E. In the reports of five 
subjects frequent mention was made of social activities as a cause 
of mood. The after-effects of indulgence in alcoholic beverages was 
mentioned by two subjects. It is interesting to note that such reports 
indicated that one subject was cheerful, the other depressed. Among 
the factors which seem to be particularly operative for individual 
subjects were loneliness, affairs of the heart, a realization of injus- 
tices in the social and economic order, and feelings of personal 
adequacy or inadequacy. More important, perhaps, were the fre- 
quent reports by various observers of moods without apparent cause. 
These were not only failures to indicate any cause for the mood at 
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the time, but often definite statements to the effect that the observer 
was unable to account for the mood of the moment. Such reports 
were made not only when the mood approximated the average for the 
particular subject, but also when the recorded judgment indicated a 
significant mood swing toward one extreme or the other. The sug- 
gestion has been made that a mood is the residuum of an emotional 
experience which persists for some time. The records were analyzed 
to determine whether or not such emotional experiences were fol- 
lowed by corresponding moods. This was not found to be the case. 
The reports of subject M indicated more frequent emotional experi- 
ences than those for any other subject. In this case the mood as 
reported showed no consistent relationship to the previous emotion, 
as classified by the subject. The relative intensity of these emotional 
experiences is doubtful, as there is no standard for comparison. The 
reports of the subjects must be interpreted in the light of their 
evaluation in terms of degrees of pleasantness or unpleasantness. In 
these reports error introduced in the recall of the previously ex- 
perienced emotion must also be considered. An experimental ap- 
proach to the question of the relationship between emotional experi- 
ences and subsequent moods would probably throw additional light 
on this point. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Judgments of mood and physical condition were recorded twice 
daily, for periods ranging from 18 to 64 days, by 16 subjects. On 
the basis of these records the following conclusions may be drawn: 


1. There are marked individual differences in the mean of mood 
judgments, as well as the variation of mood around the means. This 
latter variation is both in extent and frequency. 


2. The correlations between judgments of mood and those for 
physical condition are, in most cases, low, indicating that the latter 
is a factor of secondary importance in producing moods. The routine 
affairs and interests of the day were more frequently cited as causes. 
Equally often the subjects reported an inability to account for the 


mood. 


3. No evidence indicative of a daily periodicity of moods was ob- 
tained. The experimental period was not sufficiently long to warrant 
definite conclusions regarding longer mood cycles. 
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4. Further corroborative evidence was secured indicating a gen- 
eral tendency to over-estimate ones own level of feeling, as found in 
previous investigations. 


5. The recording of judgments of mood by means of a scale 
checked by the observers holds promise as a method of investigating 
moods and mood variations. 
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